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THE FINANCE OF CHEAP POSTAGE. 



per 



"While the people of this country are beginning to inquire why they 
not enjoy that blessing of cheap postage, which, they are told, has now fof 
ten years produced so many benefits in England, the statesman who is called 
to consider the subject in its details, and to be politically responrable for all 
its consequences, naturally raises the financial question — How will it jp»y f 
Having at hand a variety of statistical facts, which I have never seen brought 
together in one view, the idea occurred to me that a few tables could be pre* 
pared, which would be sCppropriate to the pages of the Merchcmt^ Magth 
zine, if you will give them pla6e^. 

The British Cheap Postage Act went into operation at the beginning of 
the year 1840. Prior to that time, for twenty years, there had been no ad- 
ip vance in the post-office, notwithstanding the great advance in population^ 

trade, and general intelligence. During twenty years, ending with 1839, the 
"' highest amount of gross receipts was, in that year, £2,390,763 ; an^ the 

jl lowest was in 1821, £2,038,706 ; a difference of only £362,067. The ave- 

^j rage of the whole twenty years was £2,211,918 ; the averse of the fiist 

r^ five years was £2,081,036, which was £130,882 less, and of the last fiv* 

years was £2,334,134, which was £132,216 more than the general ave- 
rage. This shows that under the old system the average was wholly unaf- 
fected by the general progress of the country. The average receipts had in- 
creased but 12^ per cent in twenty years. 

The expenditures, though somewhat more fluctuating in particular years, 
were equally immovable in their general average ; the first five years giving 
yearly £640,049, and the last £709,898 — an increase of only 12J percent. 

The average expense of the twenty years was £686,616 ; the Jaighest 

amount, £756,999, in 1839, and the lowest £615,981, in 1823. Of course 

it is to be inferred that the general accommodation of the public, and the 

general use of the post-office were little varied. The operation of cheap 

postage will be shown by the following table, giving at one view the gross 

receipts, the cost of management, the net revenue, the number of letters, 

and the average cost per letter, for the year 1839, which was the last year 

of the old postage, and the succeeding nine years, showing the progress of 

cheap postage : — 

Ckwtpdr 
Years. Gross receipts. Management. Netreyenne. No. of lettoft. letter. 

dm grst 

1839 £2,890,763 £756,999 £1,633,764 76,000,000 2 1 . 662 

1840 1,359,466 858,677 500,789 169,000,000 I 0. 871 

1841 1,499,418 938,168 561,249 195,500,000 1 0.827 

1842 1,678,145 977,604 600,641 208,500,000 1 0.479 

1843 1,620,867 980,650 640,217 220,500,000 1 0.269 
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Cost per 
Yasra. Gto88 receipts. Management. Net reyenne. No. of letters. letter. 

d, qra, 

1844 £1,'705,06'7 £985,110 £719,967 242,000,000 3 . 871 

1846 1,901,580 1,126,594 761,982 271,500,000 3.976 

1846 1,978,293 1,138,746 825,112 299,500,000 3.650 

1847 2,201,114 1,196,520 984,491 322,000,000 8 . 567 

1848 2,192,478 1,386,853 740,429 346,861,268 3.838 

The felling ofif in the gross receipts, the first year of cheap postage, was 
40 per cent ; by the ninth year the receipts were but 4^ per cent below 
those under the old postage. The increase of receipts in nine years after the 
introduction of cheap postage, was 61 per cent; showing a most vigorous 
growth, not yet exhausted. 

The increase in the number of letters the first year of cheap postage was 
122 per cent, and in nine years was 356 per cent above the number under 
the old postage. A corresponding increase in this country would give us 
the first year over 128,000,000 of letters, which, at two cents, would yield 
$2,660,000. 

The increase in the cost of management in the first year of cheap postage, 
including the extra expense of introducing the new system, was less than 
13^ per cent ; thus reducing the cost per letter 50 per cent. The subse- 
quent increase in the expense of management is mostly to be charged to 
the cost of railway carriages, and many other increased accommodations 
"which have been introduced. 

If we average the increase of cost for the first year upon the increase in 
the number of letters, we shall find that each additional letter added just one 
ferthing to the expenses of the department A striking illustration of the 
accumulative power of small profits on large business. 

The next table will show the amounts paid for government postage, the 
cost of conveyance of the mails by railroad, and the cost of the mail packet 
service. This latter is charged to the admiralty, and not to the post-oflSce ; 
also, the number of newspaper stamps, and the amount of duty paid into 
the Treasury ; but to balance this, the post-oflBce receives nothing for carry- 
ing newspapers. 

Government Railway Packet Newspaper 

Tears. postage. service. service. stamps. Duty. 

1839 £44,277 60,932,151 £244,416 

1840 90,761 £51,301 £417,744 59,936,000 252,348 

1841 113,255 94,818 473,068 63,591,146 247,663 

1842 122,161 77,570 560,413 65,767,085 253,779 

1848 116,503 96,360 564,577 71,215,498 

1844. 109,232 89,809 554,197 

1845 101,190 179,257 655,418 

1846 100,354 107,890 717,860 

1847 121,290 119,983 701,580 

1848 115,902 816,941 

The increase of government postage the first year after the abolition of the 
franking privilege was 106 per cent ; increased the eighth year to 142 per 
cent. The government postage increased 33 per cent in seven years after 
the first year of cheap postage. 

The cost of transporting the mails by railroad increased more than 519 
per cent in eight years. The increase in one year, from 1847 to 1848, was 
164 percent 

The increase in the cost of packet service in seven years is 68 per cent, 
which is greater than the ratio of increase of the general cost of manage- 
ment. This confirms the idea that the increased expense is chiefly charge- 
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able to increased accommodation. With cheap postage, the increase of pub- 
lic accommodation naturally becomes the characteristic or predominant poli- 
cy of the department. 

In the first introduction of cheap postage, Mr. Rowland Hill, the projector, 
was sanguine in the belief that he had discovered a scheme for recovering 
two milHons sterling of annual revenue, which, he maintained, had been 
sacrificed by the high rates of postage. But the experienced statesmen who 
adopted the system, had no such expectations. Mr. Goulbum estimated the 
probable loss of revenue at £500,000 to £1,000,000. Lord Ashburton be- 
lieved it would be equal to the whole net revenue from the post-office. Mr. 
Francis Baring, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in introducing the bill, admit- 
ted that the loss would be " very considerable indeed." Sir Robert Peel 
said they were risking the loss of a million and a half of revenue, but that 
" it was impossible to exaggerate its benefits ;" and " great social and com- 
mercial advantages would arise from the change, independent of financial 
considerations." 

The actual loss of net revenue was 68 per cent the first year. Last year's 
net revenue was £749,429. The great increase in the cost of management 
has kept the net revenue from increasing in proportion to the increase of 
gross receipts. It is now only equal to one-half the amount under the old 
system. 

STATISnOS OF THE AMERICAN POST-OFFIOE F0& TEN YEARS. 

Years. Post-offices. Post-roads. Beeeipts. Expenses. Letters. 

Miles. 

1839 12,680 133,999 8b4,4'7'7,619 $4,664,718 

1840 13,468 155,639 4,530,266 4,769.110- 27,686,664 

1841 13,682 155,026 4,379,317 4,567,228 

1842 13,733 149,732 4,546,246 4,627,716 

1843 13,814 142,295 4,295,925 4,374,713 24,267,652 

1844 14,103 144,687 4,237,285 4,320,731 

1845 14,183 143,844 4,289,841 4,320,731 

1846 14,601 147,679 8,487,199 4,084,296 

1847 16,146 153,818 3,945,893 3,971,310 52,173,480 

1848 16,159 163,208 4,371,077 4,326,850 68,069,076 

In 1790 there were 76 post-offices, and 1,875 miles of post roads; the 
receipts for postage were $37,935, and the expenses only $32,140. 

In 1800 the post-offices were 903 ; miles of post roads, 25,315 ; receipts, 
$280,804. 

In 1808, during the embargo, the receipts fell short of the expenses by 
$2,264. 

In 1820 there were 4,500 offices, 67,586 miles of road; receipts $1,1 11,927; 
and for a second time the expenses were greater than the receipts. There 
have been only eight years since in which the receipts have exceeded the ex- 
penses. 

In twenty years, from 1820 to 1840, the post-offices were increased three- 
fold, the miles of roads more than doubled, and the receipts four-fold. 

From 1840 to 1848, the post-offices have increased 20 per cent, and the 
miles of post-roads only 5 per cent — ^the routes to Oregon and Califomia 
not being yet included in the last returns. 

During fifty-nine years that the reports have been published, the receipts 
have been in excess thirty-eight years, and the expenditures in excess twenty- 
one years. The total excess of receipts is $3,774,058, and the total excesa 
of expenditures, $2,665,165 ; showing that the post-office has netted to the 
general treasury a balance of $1,108,893, besides supporting itself even 
through all the difficulties of the last ten yeans. 
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The reoeipte maintained a general increase, corresponding with the growth 
and advancement of the country, until 1839 ; after this the growth was 
small to 1842, when the highest point was reached. The falling off from 
1846 to 1847, the last year under the old postage, was nearly 6 per cent. 
The cessation of growth and actual decline was attributed to the increase of 
private mails. 

The decrease of receipts the first year of the reduced postage, under the 
act of 1845, was 19 per cent. 

The increase of the receipts in the second year of reduced postage, over 
the first, was 13 per cent ; in the third over the first, 25 per cent, showing, 
conclusively, that the same law of the increase of consumption by the dimi- 
nution of price obtains in regard to postage here, which has been so signal- 
ly illustrated in the case of British postage. 

The expenses of the post-office were reduced 12^ per cent, or one-eighth, 
from 1842 to 1847. This was owing to a more rigid economy, and better 
arrangement in the contracts for carrying mails. 

The increase of letters from 1842, the last return made under the old 
postage, to 1847, the first return under the reduced postage, is 138 per cent. 
How full of encouragement ! 

In 1837, the number of letters paying postage was estimated by the then 
Postmaster-General, at 29,360,992. Instead of increasing, as it ought, at 
the rate of 4 per cant per annum, it diminished 1 7 per cent in eight years. 

The increase of letters last year, according to the returns, was 1 1 per 
cent. The increase of expenses, 10 per cent. 

According to the estimates of the Department, if the post-office is to sup- 
port itself, it is necessary that letters should pay $2,650,000 ; to meet which 
sum, at two cents per letter, would require 132,500,000 letters — ^an amonnt 
which could not fail to be reached the third year, if not sooner. 
. An appropriation of what the Government has already received from the 
post-office — $1,108,893 — would meet all the deficiencies in the meantime. 

Those who have occasion to study minutely the subject of post-office ad- 
ministration in this country, will find instruction in the tbllowing detailed ac- 
count of the " charges of management " of the English Post-office, for the 
year ending 5th January, 1848 : — 

Salaries and allowances — 
To Postmaster General, officers, and clerks, and wages in the 

London, Edinburg, and Dublin offices £204,053 

To deputy postmasters and agents 242,394 

To omeers and carriers in the London district post-office. . . . 86,557 
Poundage on the sale of postage stamps. 6,628 

£589,420 

Allowance for special service and traveling 85,771 

Conveyance of mails — 

Riding work and expenses in the United Kingdom .. ....... 140,272 

Conveyance by railways 128,944 

Mileage, guards, and other expenses of mail coaches 185,108 

Tolls on mail choaches 19,858 . 

American colonies 85,140 1 

London district post-office 9,516 

Postage through foreign countries 84,089 

Ship letter payments 9,890 

507,778 

Rents, taxes, and tithes 6,756 

Tradesmen's bills, binding, repairs, Ac 80,081 

Lawcbaj:ges. 11,011 
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Stationery and printing. '. £2,11*1 

Postages 22,478 

Superannuation allowances 18,064 

Allowances for loss of fees. 14,057 

Miscellaneous payments. 2,260 

Total £1,185,837 

The amount of "salaries and allowances" in 1848, was £554,538 ; the 
"conveyance of mails" was £698,405, of which £316,941 was by railway. 
The total increase in conveyance is only £12,118, a little over 2 per cent ; 
while the increase on railway conveyance is £192,997, or 154 per cent The 
average cost of the railway service for the last four years, is £181,018 ; in 
the preceding four years, £89,639. The costfhas increased more than five- 
fold since 1840, not as the consequence of cheap postage, but from the ne- 
cessity of increased speed. 

OOMPABISON OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN POST-OFFICES, REDUCING THE FORMER RETURNS 

TO FEDERAL CURRENCY, AT $4 84 TO THE £ STERLING. 

British. American. 

Gross receipts or income. $10,610,598 |4,371,0'7T 

Cost of management, or expenses 6,712,368 4,846,850 

Cost of internal transportation. 2,229,763 2,448,756 

Cost of railway service *599,889 584,192 

Population served with mails 27,000,000 21,000,000 

Square mQes served with wants 116,000 1,199,000 

Receipts from letter postage $6,987,225 $8,350,000 

Receipts from newspaper postage 767,884 

The fiact that with all our extent of country, (excluding the territories,) 
our cost of trans]iortation is only $218,993, or less than 10 per cent greater 
than the British, and that our whole cost of management is less, by 
$2,386,518, or 35 per cent, shows how much more cheaply our government 
manages its business, and proves, beyond a question, that cheap postage is 
as practicable here as there ; and removes the only ground of argument against 
our adoption of the same rate of postage which has worked so well in the 
British experiment. The " Financial Question," therefore, in regard to the 
practicability of cheap postage must be considered as settled. 

From the best information, I am enabled to add two other circumstances, 
besides the immense increase of railway conveyance, in explanation of the 
increased cost of management of the British I^ost-office. One is, the very 
great multiplication of rural posts and suVpostoffices, for the acconmioda- 
tion of titled and other influential individuals, where great expense is incurs 
red amidst a rural population that furnishes few letters except from a single 
&mily. The other is the great increase in the staff of the seven " Distnct 
Surveyors," who in ^Eict rule England and Wales, so far as concerns postal de- 
tails. Each rural post has to be surveyed, and a report made thereon, bv a 
surveyor from London, at an expense of £10, or more, to obtain local infer- 
mation, which could be given as well by the postmaster of the next town. 
That's the way John Bull does his business. 

* The Bnm given in the second table above, winch is from another Parliamentaiy return, would 
make the ooet of railway eonyeyance $1,545,904. 
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Cheap Postage is no longer an experiment ; its suooess has justified ib^ 
anticipations of its promoters, and silenced the cavils of incredulity. The 
principles on which it rests are no longer theoretical. The arguments and 
calculations, which seemed so conclusive, when only seen on paper, have now 
been subjected to a trial-process, which must satisfy even those over-cautious 
minds that believe nothing they do not see. "Rowland Hill's System of 
Postage" is now as distinct a subject of study and of history, as Professor 
Morse's System of Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs ; and the principles and rulea 
of operation are as necessary to be, imderstood, in order to socoessfiil applica- 
tion in practice. Dr. Frankhn's system of electricity will afford as much 
help in one case, as Dr. Franklin's system of posti^e in the other. 

It is Rowlimd Hill's system which has wrought the wonders of cheap 
postage in Great Britain ; and that will do the same here, if applied accord- 
ing to Rowland Hill's principles. That the expense of postage per letter ia 
inversely as the number of letters, is seen in the fEu^t that in 1839, under 
the old system, 76,000,000 letters cost, on an average, two-pence half- 
penny per letter ; while in 1840, the first year of the new system, 169,000,000 
cost less than a penny — a farthing, per letter; and, in 184*7, the whole 
322,000,000 cost only three and a half farthings per letter. The distance, 
greater or less, which a letter is carried, is matter of small consequence. Ten 
letters carried a hundred miles may cost the government a dollar per letter ; 
when 10,000 letters could be carried the same distance, and the transporta- 
tion cost only one mill per letter. And if government runs one mail from 
Boston to New York, and another from New York to Philadelphia, it costs 
no more to carry the Boston letters to Philadelphia. Hence, distance is laid 
out of the calculation, and uniformity becomes the rule of postage. Hence> 
also, the productiveness of the post-office is proportioned to the increase of 
numbers ; and therefore the interest c^ the department requires it to do eve- 
rything to increase the number of letters, by increasing the public accommo- 
dation. The genius of the new system is public accommodation ; and the 
measure of success in administration is the number of letters it induces the^ 
people to write, by the fadlities it affords for their conveyance. 

The increase of letters in Great Britain, from 76,000,000 in 163&, to 
169,000,000 in 1840, and 846,000,000 in 1848, shows something of what 
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the system is capable of doing ; while the fad that the addition of 93,000,000 
letters the first year added only £101,678 to the expense, which is only at 
the rate of one farthing per letter, shows that the great increase of expendi- 
ture, £528,176, added between 1840 and 1848, was caused by increased 
public accommodation, rather than the increase in the number of letters. 

Our own "reduced postage," established by the act of Congress of 1846, 
contained only one solitary feature of Rowland Hill^s system — that of rating 
letters solely by weight — ^a great improvement, it is true. And in regard to 
letters going not more than Qiirty miles, which make up one-fifth of the whole, 
and were bdbre carried for six cents, the reduction to five cents was too trifiing 
to produce any considerable effect in increasing the number sent. And yet the 
results of the act of 1845 all go to confirm the soundness of Rowland Hill's 
principles, and show that his system is just as applicable, and will prove 
quite as successful and beneficial in this country, as m Great Britain. 

It is quite remarkable, that while the whole cost of management of the 
British post-office is $6,712,368, that of the United States is only $4,346,850 
— a difference of $2,365,518. And the cost of transportation, in which we 
should naturally expect the difference to be very great, on account of the 
immense distances traversed by our mails, is $2,229,768 in Great Britain, 
and $2,448,756 in the United States, which is only $210,998 more. There 
is, therefore, no shadow of a reason why the rate of postage on letters should 
be greater here than th«^ 

This system has been in operation for ten years, in Great Britain, befoie 
the eyes of the pe<^le of the United States. Thousands of our citizens^ 
visiting England, have witnessed its &cilities, and experienoed its benefits, 
and have wished that our own country might enjoy the same blessing. Its. 
practicability and adaptednees to this country have been demonstrated over 
and over again ; and yet we do not get cheap postage. None of our lead- 
ing statesmen have made the cause their own, or have shown that they had 
taken pains to understand the elementary principles of the system. Congress 
meets and adjourns, without passing the bill, and the men by whose apathy 
or opposition so great a good is los^ hold up their heads beibre the people, 
and are reelected. Why does not Congress pass a bill establishing Rowland 
Hill's system of cheap letter postage ? The true and only reason is, that 
the jp«^e — the people have never willed it, with that energy of purpose 
which Congressmen always understand and obey. 

The truth is, the people at large have hardly beg^ to be impressed with 
the real value of cheap postage. They like the idea yery well, of sending 
their letters at a cheaper rate ; but the few letters which they now write, do 
not make their bill for lett^ postage much of a burden ; or, if their busi* 
ness requires many letters, the postage amount is a per centage so small, as 
to be but little thought of. The public mind has been too much occupied 
with the financial and pecuniary bearings of the question. On the first in« 
troduction of the subject, it found our public men so deepW imbued with the 
old saw that the ^^ postoffice must support itself'* — a principle grounded on no- 
thing in the constitution, and contradicted by its own history for two years 
out of ^vBy that the first objection everywhere to be met was, *^ Will it pay ?'* 
And we were obliged to wait until the department became convinced, by full 
experiment, that the oki system could not be made to pay, before we could 
get the partial and unskillful reduction of postage, granted by the act of 
1845. 
> That reduction was made, avowedly, not with the idea of copying Rowland 
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Hill's system, but mainly for the purpose of putting down the private mails, 
by underbidding them. That reduction also relieved the business community 
80 &r, that it was impossible, for a time, to obtain the attention of the public 
to the claims of the true system of cheap postage. And when, at length, 
the question came up, early last year^ in a form to awaken interest, the friends 
of cheap postage found themselves embarrassed by a strong prejudice, in the 
people and representatives of the more thinly settled parts of the country, 
who had imbibed the notion that the call for cheap postage came only from 
the cities, and was a mere scheme for the great merchants and mannfaeturers 
of the East, and in a strong impression, hastily taken up in high quarters, that 
the length of our routes was a good reason for insisting that cheap postage, 
in this country, should be three cents, rather than two cents, which is the 
nearest equivalent for Mr. Hill's penny sterling. In meeting these and other 
minor difficulties, we have too much lost sight of the real object in view, the 
grand social and moral benefits of cheap postage, which make it one of the 
beneficent wonders of the age. 

It was a conviction of these benefits which, in the early part of last year, 
led a few individuals, in Boston and New York, themselves mostly diseon 
nected either with the commercial or the publishing interest, to associate to- 
gether for the purpose of awakening the public mind to the greatness of the 
loss which our country is suffering every year that we remain without cheap 
postage. It is in this light that we wish the people to regard it. And when 
they once begin to consider what cheap postage will do for society, they will 
be so earnest in demanding it that their rulers cannot choose but yield and 
grant the boon. 

The post-office is, by its very constitution, a great social machine^ intended 
to weave a net-work of personal intercourse between the people all over the 
country. The authors of the Federalist so understood it In then decisive 
plea for our present constitution, (No. 42,) they argue for the establishment 
of a post-office by this simple consideration, that " Nothing which tends to 

ITACILITATE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE StATES, CAN BE DEEMED UNWORTHV 

OF THE PUBLIC CARE.'' That ought to be the spirit of all legislation and ad* 
ministration for the post-office — to facilitate intercourse. When the post-of- 
fice does this most effectually, it best subserves the object of its creation. 

To facilitate intercourse is to advance society, in all its great interests. The 
interchange of thought is the advancement of society. Where this inter- 
change is hindered or clogged, thought is stifled, inquiry suppressed, affection 
chilled, enterprise hampered, freedom chained. In proportion to th^ actual 
exercise of this interchange, mankind rise, and advance, and grow, in all that 
constitutes the glory of humanity. To " facilitate intercourse " is about the 
only positive act for the advancement of society which the constitution em- 
powers our national government to put forth. To this power alone it has 
interposed no limitations, but those which bound the resources of the gov- 
ernment, and the capacities of the people. 

Congress has, from the beginning, acted in the spirit of this principle, in 
one remarkable particular — ^the postage of newspapers. To " facilitate inter- 
course among the States," the charge for newspapers has approached to uni- 
formity, and has been fixed at a rate very far below, the expense incurred. 
Even with the very great increase of newspapers, within the last ^ve years, 
they do not pay above two-thirds of what they cost the department. Yet 
Congress has carried them from one end of the country to the other, and the 
sole reason has been, that by this libendity, the government could ^^ facilitate 
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intercourse among the States." Rowland Hill's system itself, glorious as it 
is, may be considered as little more than an apptication with a slight emen- 
dation of our plan of newspaper postage to the postage on letters. As he 
ha3 demonstrated, and experience in England has proved, that the application 
of the same principle to letters is practicable, and within the reasonable 
ability of the government, what the friends of cheap postage now ask is, that 
Congress will apply their own principle to letters, as they have always done 
to newspapers. The chief emendation is the adoption of absolute uniformity 
of rate, which is grounded on the discovery that there is no practicable differ- 
ence in the expense. 

. Cheap postage on newspapers has made us a newspaper-reading people ; 
cheap postage on letters would make us a letter-writing people. The power 
and practice of writing one's thoughts is itself an advanced stage of educa* 
lion. The mere ability to read the Bible, to write one's name, and to tell 
the numbers on a bank-note, is an achievement of great value, compared with 
the absence of that ability. And one reason why so many remain without 
even this medium of learning, in this land of schools and Bibles, can be no 
other but the lack of an operating motive to learn, brought to bear upon 
the mind in early life, when the opportunity was enjoyed. Cheap postage 
furnishes that motive. All the educational systems in the world cannot be 
a substitute for it. The proverb says — ** A child can lead a horse to the wa- 
ter, but ten men cannot make him drink." Neither can legislation compel 
the youthful mind to dip and drink at the fountain of knowledge. The ex- 
pectation of writing letters, to be sent by mail for two cents, will make mil- 
lions of young eyes glisten with enthusiastic determiration to master the 
mysteries of reading and penmanship. And the practice of writing thus en- 
couraged, and of course commenced with the first ability to shape a lettef 
with a pen, will train, and stimulate, and discipline, and strengthen the minds 
of a rising generation to a pitch of intellectual advancement far beyond their 
predecessors. 

And then, the practice of writing will keep knowledge always bright, and 
the intellectual powers continually advancing. Vast multitudes of people 
never advance in the knowledge of letters beyond their attainments at school. 
Perhaps at that time they would indite a letter, in tolerable English. But 
the cost of postage has stood in the way of frequent letter-writing ; and, in 
fact, the man or woman of five-and-thirty finds it an irksome task to write a 
few lines of necessary information, and, at sixty, has lost the faculty alto- 
gether. Cheap postage would have made them good letter-writers in youth, 
and would have kept them continually improving in that Acuity, even to 
old age. 

Lord Bacon tells us that " Reading makes a full man, conversation a ready 
man, and writing an exact man." There is no more salutary discipline of 
the mind than the exercise of mastering its thoughts, and arranging them in 
order, so as to express them to its own satis&ction with the pen. Cuiiceive of 
a whole community trained to this exercise, and continuing in it always, and 
you have the idea of a people more intellectual than ever Uved. And cheap 
postage will do it. 

. It is impossible to give in books, or magazines, or newspapers, that preci- 
sion and particularity of information which is necessary for the jiractical ap- 
plication of the knowledge they disseminate. Individuals have their own 
questions to ask, and their own difficulties to remove. A single word of pei> 
Bonal inquiry would often save much laborious study, preserve from embar* 
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nning mistakes, and make knowledge practicallj available, in caaes where 
now it oomes to no fruit In the prosecution of philosophieKl investigations, 
in hifttorieal research, in the oonstruction of machinery, m the applieation of 
useful improvements, in looking up evidence for the support of just claims, 
everj facility given to correspondence is of immense value. By cheap potV 
age, the minutiie of knowledge will be diffused among mankind, as thej 
never can be by printing. And the collection of knowledge will be equally f»- 
oilitated. The number of seekers and of dispensers will be indefinitely in* 
Creased. Innumerable researches will be set on foot Truths, buried in the 
minds of obscure individuals, will be brought out Facts that will soon be 
beyond the reach of human inquiry, vrill be gathered up and preserved. All 
the treasures of wisdom*--even the golden sands will be collected and added 
to the common stock of useful knowledge. Who can tell how much of the 
advancement of science in Great Britain is to be traced to the influence of 
the 350,000,000 letters annually written there? Cheap postage will do 
more for us than it has done for them, because it will act upon a more actira 
and inventive people. 

Cheap postage is much more essential to the cultivation of the affections 
than of the intellect The wise statesman will carefuUy cherish the social 
affections among the people, for there courage and honor, patriotism and pub* 
lie spirit, the vital energies of the republic, have their seat In this eager 
and money-getting age, we are in no small danger of suffering a deteriora- 
tion of the kindly sympathies, which bind man to man, and sweeten life, and 
keep the mind from sinking into sordid avarice, or unrelenting ambition. 
The government has the power, by the grant of cheap postage, to rekindle 
and preserve, in glowing freshness, the warm sympathies of millions of hearts 
towards each other, which are now languishing and ready to die, for the 
mere want of personal intercourse. Distance, and other difficulties, render 
Tisiting impossible. But the frequent interchange of letters, which would 
certainly take place if the postage was " only two cents," would be a pre- 
cious and effectual substitute. It would be hazarding nothing to predict that 
a million of persons, who now write but rarely, would write letters to dkh- 
tant friends within the first week after they became acquainted with the ex- 
istence of cheap postage. And the still continuing increase of letter-writing in 
Great Britain, from 1 69,000,000 the first year, to 1 95,000,000, to 200,000,000, 
tp 220,000,000, and 242,000,000, and 271,000,000, and 299,000,000, and 
322,000,000, and, finally, to 346,000,000 in the ninth year, while the very 
latest reports show an increase of £100,000 in the net revenue of the post- 
ofike, for the tenth year ending the 5th of October, requiring an addition 
of 24,000,000 letters for its production ; these facts prove that when once the 
impulse of cheap postage is begun to be felt, it will go on indefinitely ; or, in 
other words, the more letters people write, the more £ey wish to write. From 
writing annually, they will wish to correspond monthly, and from monthly, week- 
ly, and from weekly, daily. When the number of letters shall have increased 
in this country to 300,000,000, or only four times the present number, whal 
freights of love and friendship will be continually borne from one extremity 
of the land to another, thrilUng every day a milUon of hearts with kind and 
pare sympathies ! Cheap postage will do this. 

A gentleman of eminence in the legal profession, who has been employed 
professionally in a large number of divorce cases before the courts, re^ 
marked that a large proportion of those unhappy marriages originated in HOms 
slight interruption of affection, occasioned by temporary absence, during 
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which there was not a constant intercourse kept np by letter. And he had 
no doubt that the establishment of cheap postage would, in thousands of cases, 
fo];pstall these little alienations, by the &cility it would afford for the continued 
interchange of sympathies, by frequent correspondence. What ^Either, driven 
by the demands of business or benevolence, or in the public service, to be absent 
from his home, would not feel the frequent letters of his sons, his daughters, 
the diildish first scrawls of his little ones, coming by every mail, to be like 
guardian angels, hovering around him to keep off every contaminating breath, 
and fanning with their wings the pure flame of domestic love in his heart ? 
Children, too, absent at school, boys put to trades, or in counting-rooms, 
young persons pushing their fortunes in any of the thousand forms of enter* 
prise created by our busy Anglo-Saxon race, would find that the frequent '* letters 
from home " — the kind greetings of &ther and mother, of sister and brother, 
would surround them as with a continual presence of Aome, with all its 
blessed restraints and genial influences. It would so strengthen the stakes of the 
paternal tent, that the heart could never be torn from its hold ; and it would 
10 lengthen its cords, that it would cover every member of the household, 
however far removed. The old roof tree would send its fibres, and spread 
out its shadow, to embrace and shelter every wanderer who had been bom 
at its root Preserve the domestic affections, and yon have almost a 
snr^ guaranty for the domestic virtues, the foundation of all good morals. 
And even if a young m«i should be led by temptation away from the path 
of virtue, these incessant letters from home will find their way to his heart, 
and win him back to the hallowed circle, because they have never allowed 
him to sink into the cold isolation of confirmed vice. All this ministry of 
heavenly beneficene is the effect of cheap postage. 

The usefulness of cheap postage, in aiding the various enterprises of be* 
nevolence s^nd reform, snould not be lost sight of^ in this recital. Hun- 
dreds of thpusands of our citizens are interested in behalf of some one or other 
of these objects ; and will welcome anything as a boon to themselves which 
will make tliem more efiicient. The power of the newspaper press to advance 
these enterprises, has apparently reached its acme. We have secured about 
as much newspaper material as can be read. Nearly every attempt to crowd 
in new papers to sustain new movements is a fiulure, or, at best, short lived, 
atid of limited influence. But cheap postage, by making these efforts direct 
and personal, carrying their message from an individual to an individual, will 
open a new surface to the influence of truth ; will awaken to activity new 
and deeper tissues of sensibility ; and, by combining as well as arousing, by 
union as well as action, will reduplicate, to a thousand fold, the benevolent 
and moral energies thus produced. A pleasant illustration of the working 
>of this sort of " mind-machinery," may be seen in Mr. Burritt's description 
of the preparatory process which preceded Mr. Cobden's motion in Parlia- 
ment, in favor of the great Peace measure of international arbitration : — 

Plrat of the dynamics of this mind-machinery of popular opinion, planted in 
• a little upper room," and opened upon' the Legislature of the greatest empire in 
the world, was the Penny Post. For the six months' *• agitation " of the national 
mind, which the Peace Congress Committee had originated and conducted, in fa- 
vor of the measure to be brought forward by Mr. Cobden, the Penny Post had 
been plied with unremitting activity. Nearly 50,000 letters, and other missies, 
in manuscript or lithograph, had been sent out in every direction, like radiating 
veins of thought, through which "the one idea" was kept in lively circulation. 
Thus jt acquired a constituency of earnest minds, in almost every town in the 
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IdiffdoBi, which aent a r^reeentative to Parliament ; and that rej^eseutative had. 
Remaps been sarprised to receive at St. Stephen's by the Penny rest, communi- 
cations from his own constituents, requesting him, with the emphasis of electors, 
to give his voice and vote for Mr. Cobden's motion. Thwi huniweds of thousands 
of printed leaves, elucidating ^ tiie one idea," had been scattered with a soWer'a 
hand wnon^ the masses of the people, which tiiey had read eageHy on their way 
io the field or fiu^tory ; and the siient eoiivietion of Bftyriads of meo, women an4 
children of the laboring classes, who had no votes to give or withhold^ had 
strengthened tiie pressure of the people's mind upon Parliament Then every 
night, for six months, a public meeting in some citv, town, or vilUge, had given 
iU]i utteranoe to ** the one idea," which the press echoed and re-echoed among the 
populations far and near. Thus, one hundred and fifty assemblies of the people, 
from Land's End to John Otjroat's, embracing the aethre minds of as many com* 
mumties, had thrown into the gathering tide of public opinion the foree of thw 
svmpathies. And the great meetii^ m Exeter Hall was to ^ve a great voice t<^ 
these convictions and sympathies of the people, and to speak to Parliament the 
last words of the nation in favor of the measure to be discussed in the House of 
Commoaa on the ensuing evening. 

There is one other social interest on wbidh cheap postage will bear with a 
benign effect, which should secure its speedy adoption, and the &vor of every 
lover of his country and her institutions. It will ensure forever tlie continu- 
ance of our glorious Union. This precious interest has ever been a subject 
of the most tender solicitude to every patriotic bosom. The Father of his 
Country, in his Farewell Address to tJie Peoj^le of the United States, gives 
utterance to his solicitude in these memorable words : — 

It is of infimte moment, that you should i»rqperly estimate the iHunense valuer 
c^ our National Union ; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immova* 
ble attachment to it ; accustoming yourself to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its preservatioii 
with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspioioa 
that it can, in any event, be abandoned ; and indignandy frowning upon the fin* 
^dawning of %yexY attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the lest^ 
or to eiSfeeble the aaered ties which now Imk together the various parts. 

Since these oracular exhortations were given, fifteen States have become 
thirty, and others are already pressing for admission to the Union. The mul- 
tiplicatioB of interests, the expansion of our territory to so vast an extent, andi 
the convulsions with which the world is agitated, have moltiplied the dan- 
gers of disunion, and increased the solicitude of the statesman. One of the 
foremost of our senators has not hesitated to commit his reputation to the 
prophecy, tliat it is impo^ible to extend the cords of our Union so as to em- 
brace the new empire which is to rise on the shores of the Pacific But we 
must surely try ; and no man deserves the confidence of the American peo- 
ple, as a legislator, who is not ready to do all and eveirthing that is within 
the constitution^ power and the reasonable ability of the government, to 
make our Union as lasting as time, whatever may ^ its extent Gajsals and 
railroads, commerce and education, the ciiculatioa of newspapers, and the 
habit of meeting by our representatives in the haDs of national lesislatioii, 
may do much to preserve Ae Union. But no intelligent citi«en will affirmi 
that these ties of political connection and pecuniary interest afford a satisfao* 
tory guaranty for the perpetuity of the Union io all contingencies, or msi(^ 
it what all wish it to be — indissolubus. We need a more intimate int^r^ 
course of individuals ; such interchange of individual thoughta and feelings 
jM will make our nation ''£ Pluribos Unum," ail cxoe heart. The atrenglh of 
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the three-fold cord, proverbial from the time of Solomon, is derived from thcr 
intertwining of innumerable small fibres. And this principle has received 
a new illustration, in the wire cables, which have just completed a soM com- 
munication at Wheelii g, between the oldest of the *' Old Thirteen," and the 
"Territory north-west of the Ohio." Where sohd bars of iron would fell 
assunder by their own weight, these twisted wires easily sustain the tread of 
an army. Cheap postage will strengthen the fibres and twist the cables of 
living thought and feeling, which will make our Union as lasting as human 
nature on earth. 

Cheap postage, in its various forms of influence, secures our Union from 
danger, by its operation upon all the causes of danger. The safety-lamp, in- 
vented by Sir Humphrey Davy, renders the explosive gases of the coal 
mine harmless, by dividing them, and forcing them through the fine^mesheft 
of the wire screen. The flames that light our city are not dangerous, because 
the inflammable gas is made to pass through capillary tubes. Cheap postage 
will perform the same function in regard to all noxious principles, and all 
enlightening processes in the body politic. The agitations of controversy, 
the measures of reform, even the machinations of the malcontents of every 
description, will become innocuous ; while the true advancement of society 
will advance with steady course, aided, not endangered, by every wind that 
blows, and every wave that rolls and rocks. 

This has been its efiect in England. While it quickens all the elements 
of political and social reform, it has made the government and social order 
of the country stable and secure, while all the rest of Europe has been 
tossed upon the billows of revolution and civil strife. Cheap postage dis- 
armed Chartism, and brought the friends of the written charter to strive for 
their object solely by peacefril agitation through the forms of the constitution. 
Cheap postage repealed the Corn-Laws, and gave the starving millions the 
blessings of free bread. Cheap postage has just repealed the Navigation 
Laws. Cheap postage has repeatedly interposed the veto of the minority, 
and defeated fevorite schemes for consolidating the power of the aristocracy, 
in legislating for the benefit of the few against the many. In the year 1843, 
the writer of this spent a few weeks in England, where his attention was 
turned to the examination of the workings of cheap postage. Shortly after 
his return home, he penned the following description, and published it as an 
editorial leader, in a daily paper, of which he then had the control. The 
pledge with which it concludes has never been lost sight of. From that day 
to this, he has lost no opportunity of urging upon the community, and upon 
Congress, by all means in his power, the importance of the adoption of 
BowLAND Hill's System of Cheap Postage. 

(From the Boston Morning Chronicle.) 

No person can realize the value of the ** British system " of postage, who has 
not experienced its benefits. It is the most beautiful manifestation of pure be- 
neficence in human government, that can be found upon earth. By it, the gov- 
ernment comes to every man, every woman, every cluld, every day in the year, 
(Sundays excepted,) and for a compensation so small as hardly to difier from 
mere gratuity, oflers to carry all their letters of business, aifection, or philanthro- 
phy, to any and everf spot m the empire, with the utmost speed and the most 
unfailing certainty that human ingenuity and power can attain. It is a complete 
leveler. The poorest peasant, the factory-girl, the match-vender, the beggar, even, 
enjoy the benefits of the cheap postage, as they do of the vital air, on precisely 
the same terms with the richest Danker, the proudest peer, or royalty itself. 

It is the gmvi conservative power of the realm, as well as one of the most ef- 
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fective inBtraments of reform. It equalizes excitement in all parts of the body 

Solitlc. It draws the thunder from every threatening cloud by innumerable con- 
uetinff points. It allows the blazing gas to bum With complete freedom, because 
the millions of capillary orifices create no danger of an explosion. It is a system 
ftdl formed, and all but perfect, at its first triiu. No invention, no deduction of 
science, no experiment in legislation, was ever brought forth so complete in all its 
re^ts. And then it is so simple, in every one of its parts and movements, 
bringing out so many effects with so little complication of causes, that in this re^ 
spect it approximates more nearly to the works of the infinite Creator than any 
other human device or discovery on record. Indeed, its working and its effects 
are so much in conformity to the mind of God, that we are bound to place it high 
toiong those ^ ffood and perfect gifts which are from above, and come down from 
the Father of nghts." 

Now the simple question is, whether the people of this republic shall continue 
to have the channels of business and social intercourse obstructed by an enormous 
tax, or shall be allowed by our rulers to enjoy the same privileges that the Britidi 
monarchy allows to its taxed and pitied subjects. We shall aim to hold the public 
mind to this question. The American system has fiiiled, and cannot be restored. 
The British system has been tried, and proved to be both practicable and capable 
of self-support In Great Britain it is already, in four years, a source of revenue. 
With our wide-spread territory, but lower salaries, we have no doubt in four years 
it will support itself, with all the privileges now afforded. 

A system which is proved to be so simple, so economical, so perfectly prao 
ticable, and fraught with such vast benefits to the highest interests of the 
nation, ought to enlist the earnest support of every good citizen, both to 
secure its adoption by Congress, and to aid its working, when it goes into 
effect By the uniformity and cheapness of rate, it is made dependent for 
its success entirely upon the perfect accommodation it affords to the public, 
80 as to induce the greatest possible number of letters to be sent by the maiL 
And this necessarily leads to the utmost simplicity and economy in the de- 
tails, the most compact and methodical arrangements in all branches of the 
service, and inspires every fiiithful functionary with its own spirit, which is to 
diffuse its utmost advantages to every citizen, with the fewest possible disap- 
pointments and failures. 

The British post-office, though very fer from perfection, and thiough load- 
ed still with many cumbrous appendages retained from the old system, is 
yet in its practical working as a means of conferring benefits upon the peo- 
ple, the most complete piece of governmental machinery ever adopted 
by man. It is the glory of the government of God, to accompHsh numer- 
ous and complicated results, by few and simple means — as seen in the man- 
ifold operations of electricity, gravitation, &c Men, on the contrary, are 
forced to combine numerous and complicated instrumentalities for the pro- 
duction of isolated effects. In the establishment of cheap postage, human 
government seems to approach toward this glorious model, and shows itself 
in some measure worthy of its claims to a divine origin, for it presents itself 
as a wise and benificent dispenser of impartial fiivors upon all its subjects. 
It is the best answer that can be given to the allegation that all government 
is usurped and tyrannical, and will go far to justify the position taken in 
Scripture, that " the powers that be are ordained of God." Who can limit 
the good effects of a system, which every day presents the government of 
tiie country traversing every villagt in the land with its visits of kindness, 
and rendering its services to every family at a rate so cheap as to be all but 
gratuitous ? 

Unless the bill to establish cheap postage is passed by Congress early in 
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ihe Session, it ^iB be impossible to complete all tbe arnmgements for work-" 
ing the new system with success, in time for the act to go into operatiou oU 
the first of July, the beginning of the " fiscal year," as it is termed, by which 
it is convenient to regulate all l^e business of the government. What is 
needed, therefore, is such a general expression of earnest desire, on the part 
of the people, as shall convince Congress that, in adopting cheap poBtage, 
they shall be giving eflfect to the pubtic will. It is desirable, especially, titiat 
all the classes of citizens who take an interest in the advancement of society, 
in education, in social happiness, in morals and religion, should give 
utterance to their views through every appropriate channel. The press, 
and especially those portions of it particularly devoted to* the general inter- 
ests of man^nd, should speak out, with fervor and force, with frequepcy and 
constancy, as if resolved to be heard and to make an impression. Petitions 
may well go to Congress from every college, academy, and school, every lit- 
erary institution, every professional seminary, every learned society, every li- 
brary and lyceum, every association of men for any purpose of mutual ben- 
efit or public improvement, with the simple request that we may have letter 
postage at two cents for half an ounce. Individual citizens, in every path 
of life, can help, by addressing letters to their representatives. There is not 
half pains enough taken in this way to keep members of Congress acquaint- 
ed with the minds of their constituents. It is for this very purpose that 
they have the franking privilege, and now is a favorable opportunity for the 
people to use it for so great an object. Let Congress give us cheap post- 
age for the people, and the continuance or repeal of the franking privilege 
becomes of small account. A union of eflfort and influence, to do one thing 
at a time, cannot fail to succeed. And a new era to our free republic and 
ha|)py Union, will commence the day that we begin to enjoy 

THE MORAL AND SOCIAL BENEVrrS OF C^EAP P08TAQB 
PETITION F0& CHEAP POSTAOS. 

To the Congress of the United States, 

The undersigned, (inhabitants of A.,) or (President and Faculty of B. College,) or (officers 
and members of the Society of C. at D.,) or (workmen employed in the manufactory 
of £^) or (teachers and pupils in F. Academy,) or (any other collection of persons, as 
the case may be) — . 

Respectfully represent, That the tenth year is just closing, in which the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland have enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of Rowland Hill's 
System of Cheap Postage ; that it has been signally successful in every respect, mul- 
tiplying the letters from seventy -six to more than three hundred and fifty millions, caus- 
ing more than a million of letters to be written every day in the year, and producing 
as great an amount of postage at a penny, as was formerly received at an average of 
*1&. per letter ; that there are more people able to read and write in this country than 
in that ; that the cost of transportation of mails in this country is but $20,000 more 
than in England, and the whole cost of the department $2,000,000 less ; that Cheap 
Postage is fitted to be an educator of the people, a guardian of domestic virtue and 
affection, an instrument for the collection and diffusion of knowledge, and the advance- 
ment of society ; that it will secure all needed reforms, and prevent all apprehended 
convulsions, and render our happy Union of States indissoluble ; and all these benefits 
it will yield, without injuring a smgle interest of any class of citizens, and without in- 
volving a dollar's expense to the government^ after it shall have had time to come folly 
into operation ; . 

"We therefore pray that Congress would give us the boon of Two Csmts Postaax, 
with such other postal reforms as your wisdom may deem desirable. 
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PRACTICAL WORKING OF CHEAP POSTAtJE. 



The adoption of cheap postage will be a virtual revolution in the post-of- 
fice. It will change the genius of the institution, from that of sharp exac- 
tion to that of wise and liberal accommodation ; because it will change IfA 
vital principle from that of tax to that of freight. The old saw, that "thie 
post-office must support itself," meant, in practice, that letters must be taxed ^ 
sufficient to defray all the expenses that may be put upon the post-office. 
Major Hobbie showed this conclusively, in his very able letter, of December- 
21, 1848. He sajB of the British system of cheap postage : — 

^ The most important circumstance is, that in reducing their postage from high 
rates to a low and uniform one, they changed its nature, from that oi&iaXj (yield-i 
ing a net revenue to the crown, nearly equal to $8,000,000 annually,) to that of ^ ' 
freiffht, or the price, merely of transportation, including delivery, &c. 

*^We have numerous unproductive routes, many of which yidd a revenue of 
less than half of their cost This circumstance, and the fact that the postage on 
newspapers fails to pay the cost on their transportation, by about one-third, aTid 
that this item of expense, and the cost of transporting the franked matter through 
the mails, are cast upon the postage assessed upon charged letters, gives to our post- 
age the character of a tax, 

*' I am well satisfied, from a general estimate, that the surplus cost of the un- 
productive routes, the expense of transporting newspapers, beyond what the post-^ 
age upon them defrays, and the amount that free matter would come to, if charged ' 
with postage, could not be less, at the most moderate estimation, tlum4^l,0<K),000. 

*^ Supposing Congress should provide some other way for raising this $1,000,000, 
than by assessing it as a tax exclusively upon the postvge payers of private cor» 
respon<ience, then, what would be required would be a letter postage revenue equal 
to the actual cost of the transportation of letters." 

This estimate of a milHon of dollars, as the amount of tax exacted from . 
letter postage, is more likely to be under the mark than over it. Beit, 
more or less, it b very unjust. , The government, which requires these branches 
of service, should pay the expense. If the public good requires the expense, 
the public treasury should pay it The nesessity of raising this million of\ 
dollars tax out of letter postage, has been the great trial of every successive' > 
Chief of the Departm^t^ and has given character to the institution, ajiJife - 
under every, admmistration — ^mou9ing for mites to make up this vast amounk ,. 
This has caused the various altercations between the. Department and tb^ 
ICembers of Congreas about franking and its abuaea. The fiict is, there is na 
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abuse of franking, so far as letters are concerned, because the frank, br it» 
proper import, covers tehatever may be under it — ^within the prescribed limit 
of two ounces. The sending of omer books or things under the name of 
public documents is an abuse, a simple fraud, a proper penitentiary crime* 
But the franking of letters for other people is the nature of the privilege. 
, On this pc»nt, therefore, so long as the franking privilege continues, the De- 
'partment was wrong, and yet its necessities have been tulowed to serve as ita 
apology. 

The impertinence of prying into letters, under the old system, for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether mere was not a bank note, or some other piece 
of paper conceialed within its folds, and under the present law, to see if there is 
'not a letter enclosed for another person, grows out of this principle. Only' 
charge postage as freight, or just remuneration for service rendered, and it is 
jevident that the contents of a letter can make no difference in the rate charged,. 
, because they make no difierence in the seirvice rendered. No carrier of freight 
' thinks of charging an extra price on the parcel he conveys to A, because there 
nmy be enclosed m it an article belonging to B. 

When it is thus settled, that the sender of a letter by mail is to pay only 
what that service is furly worth, and that he is not to be taxed for the sup- 
port of any other service, or the accomplishment of any other object of the 
government, we then come to the practical inquiry, what is the service worth % 
W hat is a fiur price for carrying a letter ? What can it be done for ? The 
English experiment is conclusive cm this point, that it is a remunerative bu- 
siness to cany letters to any distance for a penny sterling, which is about two 
cents of our money. Nay, it is .not only remunerative, but may become, 
productive, in the event of a very large increase of business ; the British go- 
vernment, in fJEict, realizing a net profit of above three and a half millions 
of dollars per annum, while their post-office costs two millions of dollars a 
year more than ours. Make whatever deduction you please on account of 
mail packet service, £701,580, which is paid by the Admiralty and not by 
the post-office, there remains a sufficient amount received from penny posta^ 
alone, to pay the whole expense of the post-office, while nothing is credited 
^for the newspapers, which, instead of postage, pay a stamp duty of above 
* £260,000 to the treasury. 

That the government can afford to carry letters for a penny, isfrirther 
proved by the operation of the increase of letters in the English poet-office 
under Rowland HilFs system. The first year of the new system, the number 
^of letters added to the work of the post-office was 93,000,000, while the ad- 
dition to the cost of management averaged only a frothing per letter. The 
actual cost of the Deparment, at this time, averages 3.838 frffthings per letter. 
' There is no escape from this conclusion. Major Hobbie, in his letter be- 
' fore quoted, says, ^' Considering the vastness of our territory, and the mag- 
nitude of our system of mails, and the still greater extent to which it must 
be carried, three cents here mil be afar cheaper rate, in comparison to service 
performed, than one penny in England." That the aggregate service of the 
post-office is performed in this country for two-thirds of what the service costa 
m Great Britain, ($4,346,850 to £1,386,853, equal, in federal currency, to 
#0,7 1 2,308,) shows the foUacy of this argument Besides this, we derive an 
iflfioome of $750,000 from newspaper pofeta^, whidi yiekis nothing to the 
BaffUah poetK>ffice. In addition, Major Uobhte says ^t there ought to be a 
miwon ik doUars paid out of the Treasury, for government postage, franked 
doeumentsi unproductive routes, and the defioeaey of newspaper postage^ 
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Widi these deductions, we hare only two millions and a half of deiBafs to 
diar|^ to the amount of letter postage, where the English post-office chargcfBr 
and realizes six millions. 

But there is another thing to be noticed. The reason alleged why three 
cents should be regarded as a just eqnivalettt for services, which, in Englan^i 
are amply compensated by two cents, is ** the vastness of our territory, anon 
the magnitude of our system of mails." This can only operate by enhancing; 
the cost of transportation. But the £act is, that tlie transportation of mail»> 
costs, in this country, $2,448,756, and in England, £607,773, equal to- 
$2,229,763, a difference of $218,998, less than 10 per cent ; a sum .average.* 
ing only one-third of a cent upon the present niunber of paying letters m 
this country. 

Even this is on the assumption that the whole cost of transportation should' 
be charged on the letters, whereas, in ^t, only a very small part of it shoul^' 
be so charged, the greater part of the cost being incur/ed for newspapers, anSf 
for running mails dat carry few or no letters. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the freight principle is adopted, two 
cents is the highest rate that can be charged, and that every. propositiofri 
to charge a higher rate, is, in fact, a scheme to tax letter postage for the* 
benefit of some other object, and is an abandonment of the freight principle^*' 
which is vital to the system of cheap postage. The friends of cheap postamr 
will, therefore, feel bound to resist any and ev^ attempt of this kind, as im 
fiict subversive of the object they have in view. 

Some have supposed that a ppstage of one cent would pay. The distin^. 
guished philanthropist, Dr. S. G. Howe, of Boston, m a brilliant article which, 
he wrote for the MasmekuHtta Quarterly RevieWy earnestly advocated a ond< 
cent rate. But this would be a departure in the oppo^te directicHi, from, 
the true principle of freight, or a just equivalent for services rendered, which. 
is deemed essential to the success of cheap postage. Let it be known, 
that the service required is paid for, and an essential motive to fidelity k 
supplied, without which it would be impossible to keep so vast a nuichine in 
order. The experiment with newspapers at one cent, although they require 
less handling than letters, proves that letter postage at one cent never woukl) 
be made to pay. For, although we are such a newspaper reading people^ 
the one cent rate does not yield, at the end of sixty years, n^ore than two*, 
thirds of the expense. The amount of handhng required in the, care of let-, 
ters would swell the expense, so that no supposable increase of numbers would i 
meet the cost of postage. As there ^ can be no intermediate rate, because- 
there is no coin in which payment can be made, it follows that two cents is 
the freight mark, and cannot be abandoned for any other.. 

Another proof of the correctness of this rate is seen^n the still continuecl 
energy and growth of the British post-office. The vet revenue for the year 
ending October 5th, 1849, is £60,000 above that of last year, a proof that, 
the rate is not too high. 

The profits which, with good management^ cannot fail to accrue, will be 
well employed in increasing the public acc^niodation by the mail. 

Let us now suppose the cheap postage law passed, and that the Depart" 
ment has fully impregnated itself with the ruling idea of freight, not tasf.^ 
The Chief is no longer earnest to merit applause by his success in worming 
ont that million of dollars from letter postage to pay other objects. Postage 
itseJf is no longer a mystery of prerogative, but a mere* dollar and cent a{> 
fair of quid pro quo, to be managed like any other matter of business, a(h 
cording to the dictates of common sense. 
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It 18 now evident that the administrative credit and suooess of the De- 
partment will now depend npon two things, the greatest possible increase in^ 
the numher of letters carried in the mails, and the greatest possible economy^ 
in avoiding unnecessary expense. No oulJay of money would now be spared, 
i^ in any wav, by direct or indirect operation, it could be made to pay. No^ 
espense would be incurred, through mvoritasm or other motive, which could 
be curtailed or dispensed with. The spirit of public accommodation would 
take possession of the whole corps of posioffioe officials and servants ; and 
each would vie with all in endeavoring to afford the greatest £Eu;ilities, to en- 
courage the greatest multiplication of letters. 

i It would aJso lead to a great simplification of the whole business of the 
post-office, both at the general post-office, and in every branch of the sen'ice*. 
The unifomuty of rate would simplify tne accounts to an amazing degree. 
It is said that several- additional derks were required in the genenu posiof- 
fioe, under the old system, merely from the &ct that every return from a 
post-office necessarily had one column of {racti<His of a cent. The payment 
of postage by stamps would ffuard the Departmet against losses. It would 
ao simplify the business of the local post-it^ces, that they could be kept at 
much less expense, with less cost of clerk lure, and by persons who would be 
satisfied with a lower rate of compensation. In this manner would the De- 
partment compensate itself for the additional labor of receiviDg and deliver- 
ing three or four times the present number of letters. 

It would not be easy to specify all the ways in which the labor of keeping" 
a post-office will be diminished by the gen€»^ practice of prepayment with 
stamps. These stamps will be for sale not only at the post-office, but at 
the shops, the keepers of which find it for their interest to have them, not for 
ihe profits of the sale, for there are none, but for the accommodation of their 
cnstomers, and to secure the trade in other things. The office of reception 
has then no trouble of running to the window and making change on a pre- 
paid letter ; and the office of delivery no trouble in trusting out unpaid let* 
ters to persons with short memories. 

' In curious contrast with this is the mode now in use of selling postage 
stamps. You find them for sale no where but at the post-office, and at the 
post-office you cannot buy stamps at the window. No clerk can be trusted with 
the precious charge. But you must go round by a back wav, through an ob- 
scure door, up a narrow, winding stairway, into a lobby having several doorsy 
md triien ypu find the one leading to the cashier's room, you may enter there, 
and be allowed to purchase stamps I This is but a specimen of a hundred ab^ 
surd and vexatious inconveniences to which the community submit, which 
will be voted intolerable under the reign of cheap postage. 

There will be a certain revolution in the system, or rather t«n-system, 
at present pursued in the gathering and distribution of letters in our 
large towns. This cannot fJEul to take place, for the simple reason that the 
present method will be found too cumbersome and costly to pay, while a far 
more simple and more convenient system cannot £Edl to pay, in all cases where 
sound judgment may warrant itK adoption. One essential change will be, 
that by adopting a strictly uniform rate, for all distances or no distance, the 
distinction between mail letters and drop letters will be abolished, and the 
Ipcal distribution will become an integral portion of the post-office, and en- 
joy all its supervisions, privileges, and responsibilities, instead of the anomo- 
Ions, insecure, and irresponsible management which now exists in this city, it 
is said under the sanction and authority of the Department at Washington. 
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It » fturpmii^tliat the atizens submit with so much apathj to this state 
of things. It was stated, a few weeki^ ago, in the j^ra newspaper, that there 
were over 700 letters in one of these su&post-office establishments, (Boyd's,) 
designed he the mails, but not forwarded because the^^ was not prepaid. 
Who can tell the sad hearts, perhaps the failing fortunes, that may be occa- 
sioned by this suppression of seven hundred letters f Correspondents of 
the daily papers are ever and anon complaining that letters deposited in 
these sub-post-oiEoes, with the expectation that they will be delivered at 
once, are not delivered till two or three days after, when the object of writing 
has been frustrated by the delay. This will be greatly remedied by making 
the sub-offices a part of the post-office, under the control and responsibility 
of the post-master. 

Walk around the old ^ Middle Dutch,'' and observe the extent of the 
apparatus, thefrontstge required, and the number of persons employed, for' 
the delivery of letters to those who make it a point to call for their letters. 
There are 3,228 boxes, for Which rent is voluntarily paid by individuals who wish 
to find their letters deposited separately from the mass. There are 1 5 windows 
for general delivery, including that for ladies, and that for newspapers. And 
if you watch, afl»r the arrivid of a steamer, or just at the close of the day, 
when the workingmen leave their toil, and hurry to snatch their only oppor- 
tunity of calling for a letter, you will often find long rows of men waiting their 
turn to call at the window. What would be thought of the wisdom of our 
Water authorities, if they had established one reservoir at the corner of Nas- 
sau and Cedar streets, for the use of all the inhabitants hving below Chambers 
sjbreet, and then employed a dozen or twenty men to deal it out to those who 
came for a supply f ^* As cold water to the thirsty, so is good news from 
a&r." And yet for this comfort we must all huddle to one place, instead of 
having safe and ready conduits to bring it promptly to every man's door. 
Without data for a particular estimate, it is quite within bounds to say, that 
a thousand dollars per day would not pay for the time spent by the people 
of New York in going and sending to the post-office, when, with cheap post- 
age and prepayment, a hundred dollars, a day would cause all the letters to 
be delivered at the dwellings or counting rooms of the people, three times 
daily, within half an hour after the maib are ready for delivery. 

It is not very difficult to see how this plan of free delivery of prepaid let- 
ters, all over the dty, three or four times a day, could be made to pay ex- 
penses. Embracing all letters alike, whether coming by mail or origihating'' 
in the dty, it would greatly increase correspondence through the mails, by 
the facility of the process, and the absence of extra expense. And then, with 
a well arranged and trustworthy management, an immense internal corres- 
pondence would arise among ^e inhabitants, for business and friendship, 
which would yield a harvest of profit to the post-office, and a &r richer har- 
vest of commercial and social benefits to the people. 

In London, where there are ten deliveries daily, over a circuit of three miles 
from the general postroffice, the weekly number of district post-letters de- 
livered, that is, of letters originating in London, or what our department 
calls " drop letters," in February, 1848, was 707,674, and of general post- 
letters, that is, letters brought by mail, 2,192,302, making a total of 2,899,976, 
equal to 414,439 daily. And so perfect is the system, that a stranger rare- 
ly remains a week in liondon without being reached by his letters, even when 
bearing only the general addresls of London. And so satisfactory is it, that 
there are no private boxes, and one window answers for all caUs of every 
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description. The Dumber of drop letters has increased nearly three fold 
since the establishment of the penny rate, which reduced the postage one 
half. This b a case in point, to show what would be the effect of a reduo^ 
tion from five cents to two cents.* Why should 2,000,000 of people in Lon* 
don receive 150,000,000 of letters in a year, while 21,000,000 in the 
United States receive only 62,000,000 ? Cheap postage and free delivery are 
the cause. What an immense amount of busmess and of social intercourse 
is indicated by the circulation of 120,000 city letters every day. How many 
transactions would be facilitated among us, how many inconveniences avoided, 
by even three or four reliable opportunities of sending to any individual in 
any part of the city or suburbs^ — ^for two cents. 

Letters produce letters. Each letter received naturally leads to a reply. 
Every man who writes on his own business will of coarse enclose a stamp to 
prepay the postage on the answer. But dead letters bring no answers. The 
esprit du corps of the department, which will prevail under the new system, 
will be the ambition of showing the greatest possible multiplication of letters, 
as the sole test of administrative ability. If a sufBcient number of competent 
carriers are employed, they will soon come te know the name of nearly every 
person in their respective districts, and of course will be almost sure of effecting 
the delivery of every letter to its direction. This will supercede the present costly 
system of advertising. It will also greatly diminish the proportion of dead let- 
ters, now amounting to upwards of two millions a year, which is a dead loss 
to the department, including expenses, of $200,000, nearly the whole of which 
will be avoided by the general adoption of prepayment. In England, with six 
times our number of letters, the dead letters are only half as many as in 
this country. 

To show the facility with which such small services can be performed for 
the most trifling consideration, with ready pay, observe that the cost of deliver* 
ing the daily papers by carriers is not more than half a dollar a year for 310 
papers. The dealers in penny papers often lay up money by buying papers 
at 67 cents per hundred and selling them for a cent a piece, or servmg them 
to subscribers at 6 cents per week, which they collect weekly. It may be said, 
and with truth, that letters require to be deUvered with more care than pa- 
pers, so that even prepaid letters will require more time. But many persons 
vrill have letter boxes at the door, properly secured, into which the carrier 
can drop his prepaid letters, ring the bell, and pass on. For it must not bq 
forgotten that, when the old spirit of exaction shall be cast out, and the spirit of 
accommodation becomes the inspiring genius of the post-office, all reasonable 
and decent people will be equally as anxious to accommodate it, as it is to 
accommodate them. And this rivalry of mutual ^facilitation will be of itself 
a stride in the progress of social refinement. 

Another branch of the service which needs, and will feel the renovating 
effects of cheap postage, is the arrangement of the mails, especially those 
which are Connected with the steamboat and railroad lines. For example : 
The mails from Boston for the surrounding villages, two, three, ^s% or ten 
miles distant, are mostly sent early in the morning, and are made op over 

* In the London district, which includes the limits of the old two-penny poet, the 
gross receipts in 1888 (the last complete year under the old system) were £118,000; 
the gross receipts for 1840 (the first year under the new system) were £104,000; 
showing a deficiency of only £14,000, or IS per cent, (see Oompan. to Brit Aim. for 
1848, p. 97.) This is a case quite analogous to the proposed reduction in this country 
from five to two cents. 
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night A large share of the letters and papers for those places are from the 
South, and are brought to Boston by the steamboat line from New York^ 
which arrives after those mails are made i^p, but before they are actually de- 
spatched. The consequence is, that all those letters lie in the Boston post- 
office till the next mail — often 24 hours. If there is a noon mail, they ^t 
them, but too late to reply by return of mail. The contents of the Ei^hsh 
mail, when it Qomes to New York, are subjed; to a similar detention. The 
remedy is, to require the traveling mail agents to sort and arrange all those 
mails during the passage from New; York, so that they can be despatched 
in a moment with the outgoing morning mails from Bioston.* 

The same thing might be done to a great extent in the railroad trains, by 
just securing a proper apartment for the post-office in one of the cars. Even 
if additional clerks should be required to perform the labor, it would be so 
much labor saved from the clerks in the office. And the difference of expense 
would be trifling in comparison with the public advantage, and the great in- 
crease of correspondence which it would produce. Such a system, were it 
introduced, would lead to a multiplicalion of mails in some proportion to the 
number of trains running daily. Only simplify the process, and take away 
the mystery and machinery with which the business is invested, and there is 
no good reason why letters should not be delivered as frequently as parcels. 

In connection with this would be a more reasonable provision for late posted 
letters. The mail now closes at Boston one hour before the departure of the 
train, and after that no letter can pass through the post-office for New York. 
But by sending half a mile, to the railroad station, a letter can be dropped 
in the box at the very instant of departure. And the mail itself is not taken 
from the postoffice till within 20 minutes of departure. Why, then, may 
not a pocket be kept open at the post-office, in which late letters may be de- 
posited, for an additional postage, up to the time that the mail is taken ? 
Such a practice existed, by connivance, though without an additional fee, for 
late letters. And tho^^ letters, with those left at the cars, were sorted by 
the traveling agent during the passage to New York. But the Postmaster 
has legally ordered it discontinued, at some inconvenience to the public. 
What we want is a new system. 

A recent case will illustrate several points in this connection. The mail 
agents on the railroad lines had been in the practice of receiving all letters 
deposited with them or in the letter box of the ^sar, and these letters they 
sorted and mailed, as far as they could. But a question arose in regard to 
the legality of this practice, and the matter was referred to the general post- 
office for dedsion. The Postmaster-General thereupon issued a circular, 
stating that the proper duty of the route agents is the care and delivery of 
the mails, " but inasmuch as necessity may at times require letters to be written 
too late to be mailed at the office,'' the route agents *^ are permitted to receive 
and mail them," it being ^* presumed" that no person will thus deliver letters 
^ except in a real case of necessity." This order was considered by some of 
the agents to be a virtual permission to refuse letters ; which produced com- 
plaints, and the case went back to the Postmaster-Oeneral for explanation. 

* The efiect of increased despatch in the forwarding of letters in increasrog corre^ 
■pondenoe is seen by the following statement in the Ccmpanum to the Britith Alma* 
nae/or 1848, p. 92. ** Previous to the estabUahmeDt of day maila, [a fruit of cheap 
poetage,] lejtters paasuw throogh London were detained fourteen hours in the London 
ofllee, and this olaas of letters then amounted to about 86,000 per week, whereas the 
number is now [the third year] 170,000, being nearly a five-fidd increase." 
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This produced the folbwing order, whfch is placed on record as a memorial 
of the no-system which now governs the post-office — the fault of the insti- 
tution more than of those who are compelled to administer it. 

Poot-Officb Department, Notemher 28(( 1849. 

Si& : It is represented that some route agents on the railroads have given such 
construction to a cireolar recently issued, as to refuse to receive letters for the maiL 
Such is not the language or object of that circular. Its object was to induce the com^ 
munity, as far as possible, to deposit all letters in the post-offices, where their de. 
spatch would be most convenient and certain, but at the same time to have the 
agents receive those delivered to them, and to mail them as far as in their power. 
They will continue to receive all that are offered, and to mail to destination all 
that they can. RespectfiiUy, your obedient servant, 

J. CoLLAMER, Postmaster-General. 

It reminds one of Mr. Adams' famous " Ebony and Topaz'' toast, the strug- 
gle between light and darkness, the endeavor to harmonize the spirit of ex- 
action with the spirit of acoommodalion. Will any one tell us what was the 
object aimed at by the circular, that is not given up by the explanatory or- 
der ? The fault is in the system* The people demand accommodation, 
while the genius of the system prompts to exaction. There is no way to 
restore consistency and uniformity of action, but by establishing unity of 
principle, in conformity with the demands of the people. 

To facilitate and systematize these arrangements, and superintend their 
working, and keep them in order, we need a division of the work into dis- 
tricts, from ten to twenty in number, on a plan partly suggested by Major 
Hobbie's letter. In each district there should be a Deputy-Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, with a surveyor and clerk, who might have the entire direction of the 
mails and routes, under the paramount orders of the Postmaster-GeneraL 
Our post-office army is now made up of a General, three Majors, and 20,000 
privates, each one of the latter being in direct correspondence with the Chiefl 
No service can be made effective under an organization so defective and un* 
business like. A district deputy, with a proper force of assistants^ would 
have, in effect, a personal supervision of the whole work. It would involve 
some additional expense, but at the same time it would greatly simplify the 
work, and reduce Uie labor and cost of the general po8tK)ffice ; and would 
more than pay for itself by its promptness in stopping innumerable small leaks, 
which now go undetected. It would give unity and consistency of move- 
ment to the whole work, prevent many complaints, and greatly promote the 
public accommodation. - 

Perhaps^ it will not be out of place to consider what may be the working 
of the new system in regard to the postage of Congress, which is now such 
a big affair. The Postmaster-General, in his report of the present month, 
(December, 1849,) states the value of the postage of Congress at $792,700, 
in addition to the sums allowed to postmasters for distributing free letters ; 
amounting, probably, to $150,000 more. The labor of franking so many 
speeches and documents, which custom has imposed upon members of Con- 
gress, is felt by very many of them to be a grievous bondage, from which 
they would very gladly be freed, if it could be done with honor, and without 
the loss of popularity or of political advantage. In order to have a correct 
understanding of the case, it is necessary to divide the business into three 
classes, letters, public documents, and speeches. 

The letters to and from members of Congress are very numerous, in con- 
sequence of their hanng the frank. And the great number of letters they 
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receive, and of answers they write, may be a good illustration of the way 
letters will be multiplied when every body gets what will be equivalent to 
the franking privilege-^that is, a rate of postage so low that no one will ever 
omit writing on account of the expense of postage. If the Congressional 
franking privilege be abolished in the " Act for establishing Cheap Postage,'' 
it will not tax members with the expense of postage on letters sent to them, 
because all such letters will be prepaid by the sender, who will also, if he is 
a gentleman, enclose a stamp to prepay the answer* Or, if Congress shall 
think it necessary, each member can be supplied with a certain quota of let- 
ter-stamps, as he is now furnished at each session with a fixed allowance of 
stationery. 

The public documents published by Congress, for the information of the 
people, have been the subject of much censure that they do not deserve. 
It will be a bad day when Congress shall cease the circulation of documen- 
tary details of the public business. It may be that there has sometimes 
been an excess. But of this Congress must be the only judge. We must 
have decuments published, large ones, in large numbers. And they 
must be circulated through the mail, at least to a great extent, because there is 
no other channel through which they can be spread to all parts of the country. 
All that the friends of cheap postage should ask is, that the expense of circu- 
lating these documents should be paid by Congress, and not made a tax upon 
the letter correspondence as at present. In that case the documents would be 
enveloped for the mail, and each one officially stamped, " Document of the Sen- 
ate," or " Document of the House of Representatives." A member, on learning 
the' number and description of documents allotted to his disposal, would have 
nothing more to do but to hand to the proper clerk a list of names to whom 
they should be forwarded, and they would be directed and sent, the whole 
being weighed at the post-office, and the postage charged to the House fund. 
If members wish to have the documents show from whom they come, it 
would be easy to procure stamps with each member's name to be applied to 
all his documents. 

The business of franking speeches and electioneering documents will all 
be superceded by the provision of stamped bands or envelopes, at one cent, 
for all newspapers and pamphlets not exceeding two ounces in weight There 
is the whole matter of Congressional postage, disposed o^ with the emandpar 
tion of members from the burden of franking. 

As soon as the system of cheap postage shall be adopted the public will 
demand its extension to the ocean also. It will be a sorry blunder if our 
statesmen allow Great Britain to take the lead of us in establishing ^' ocean pen* 
ny postage." With 3,000,000 of citizens who were bom in the old world, 
and half a million more coming over every year, it is an abuse for Congress 
to allow their correspondence with the " loved and left beyond the sea," to be 
clogged with an enormous tax. There is no reason whatever why the 
principles of cheap postage should not be as well applied on the sea as on 
the land, and with as good success. By establishing sea postage at two 
cents in all American packets and vessels, we should lay three millions of ca- 
pillary tubes, through which the principles and example of our freedom 
would be communicated to the hearts of the people all over Europe. 

The great convenience of stamps for prepayment of postage is well worthy 
of consideration. This has not been realized in the use of stamps under 
the present system, because no special inducement has been ofi^red for 
prepayment With the existing rates of postage it would jU/t do to cham 



